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Introduction 

The need to better prepare teachers for classroom realities is a goal shared by 
many teacher education programs. Hence, an important issue in teacher education is 
the need to expl ore the processes that candidates go through as they learn to teach. A 
view of learning to teach as a process suggests teacher education programs should 
providecandi dates with a framework for developing more complex understandings of 
teaching. I n essence, teacher education approaches should encapsulate"thecomplex, 
analytical, and inquiring nature of teaching" (Harford & M acRuairc, 2008, p. 1885). 
Hoffman, Roller, M aloch, Sailors, Duffy, and Beretvas (2005) argue for programs 

thatemphasize" refl ectivethinkingasc entra I to learning 
and understanding teaching" (p. 269). 

H owever, w hi I e refl ecti ve practi ce has been gener- 
ally embraced by teacher education programs, there 
is hardly a consensus about effective approaches to 
teaching it in the specific field of literacy education, 
in some programs, reflection is another means of 
transferring knowledge of how to implement good 
strategies to candidates (J ones & Enriquez, 2009). In 
many other programs, candidates are not required to 
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engage in "structural critiques of the arrangements and policies of schooling” (Co- 
chran-Smith, Shakman, Jong,Terrell, Barnatt, & M cQuillan, 2009, p. 372). In such 
programs, reflection does not emphasizetheneedforcandidatesto makeconnections 
between their pedagogy and "economic structures, social and cultural conditions, 
and the way schooling works” (Smyth, 1989, p. 4). Indeed, rarely do discussions of 
reflective literacy teaching involve the competing perspectives about literacy educa¬ 
tion, what counts as effective reflective approaches, or what constitutes "scientific” 
reflective research. Roskos, Vukelich, and Risko (2001) put this problem bluntly: 
"How to help aspiring teachers become more reflective about their literacy teaching 
across the preparatory years is not clear, and proven strategies for improving reflec¬ 
tion through professional education are lacking” (p. 595). 

For reflection to be meaningful and relevant to the practice of alternative 
licensed literacy teachers (ALLTs), its conceptualization and practice has to pay 
more attention to how they uncover the tension between teaching and the complex 
social and cultural contexts in which they teach. U nlike student teachers, ALLTs 
engage in activeteaching because they havetheir own classrooms. I n addition, many 
of them have been teaching in the same school for two years. This unique situation 
suggests that ALLTs have practical experiences of school policies and practices 
that may "reinforce existing inequalities and systems of power and privilege” 
(Cochran-Smith, 2008, p.2), including accountability tests, mandated curriculum, 
scripted programs, tracking, and textbooks. Therefore, a critical literacy approach 
has the potential to hel p A L LT s devel op ski 11 sand know ledgeto analyzeand cri ti que 
practice in ways that deepen understanding of teaching in relation to the broader 
social and cultural factors that shape instructional practices (Jones & Enriquez, 
2009; Smyth, 1989). For the purpose of this study, critical reflection is defined as 
an educational imagination that allows candidates to look at themselves and their 
situations with new eyes, and in the process, become conscious of the multiple 
ways they can interpret, critique, challenge, confront, and reconstruct teaching. 

The research objective of this study is to examine the effectiveness of using 
explicit instruction in methods courses to increase thecapacity of A L LT sto develop 
critical reflective practice. The following research questions guided the study: 

(a) In what ways do ALLTs critique and question their own practice? 

(b) What connections do they make between learning to teach literacy 

and the wider society? 

(c) In what ways do the participants articulate I iteracy teaching and learning 

principles that inform their specific situations and contexts of practice? 

Thisstudy makes important contri butionsto bridging thetheory-practicegap in 
reflection between teacher education and the specific field of literacy teacher educa¬ 
tion. A study of critical reflection from interdisciplinary perspectives between the 
wider field of teacher education and the specific field of literacy teacher education 
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offers useful insights and strengthens literacy education programs. This study also 
demonstrates how I iteracy methods professors can use an expl icit i nstruction model 
to support A LLTs’ critical reflection. Explicit instruction involves a framework for 
organizing teaching/learning where the professor "explicitly includes declarative, 
procedural, and conditional understandings within a gradual releaseof responsibility, 
or heavily scaffolded format" (Robinson & Buly, 2007, p. 90). The goal of explicit 
instruction is to facilitate critical, deliberate, purposeful, pre-planned, shared, and 
regular reflective practice. 

Alternative Licensed Literacy Teachers and Teacher Education 

ALLT, as used in this study, refers to individuals who are actively engaged in 
teaching in schools while completing their certification at a university. The need 
for alternative licensed teachers was raised in the 1980s for divergent reasons that 
may be summarized as "concernsfor improving teacher quantity and teacher qual¬ 
ity" (Darling-Hammond, 1990, p. 123). Since then, all the 50 states in the nation 
have implemented some type of alternative teacher certification. The core of the 
program across the states is the focus on developing new pathways for certifying 
non-traditional candidates into the teaching field. By guidelines set up by the differ¬ 
ent states, candidates must: (a) have at least a bachelor’s degree in fields other than 
education, (b) pass specified tests, (c) take coursework in professional education 
studiesin universities, (d) participate in field-based programs, and (e) have support 
from in-school mentors (National Center for Education Information, 2007; M aloy, 
Seidman, Pine, & Ludlow, 2006). 

Different models of alternative teacher certification are practiced in different 
states. M ost models include features such as cohort groups, evening or weekend 
coursework schedules, induction activities, self-contained classrooms, appoint¬ 
ment of in-school cooperating teachers and site administrators. Research in the 
alternative teacher certification suggests that the program has been helpful in pro¬ 
viding teachers for hard-to-staff schools. The program also creates opportunities 
for bringing into teaching new groups of candidates (Darling-Hammond, 1990). 
Candidates, becauseof theirageand background, bring special lifeexperiencesto 
teaching and provide students different perspectives. In addition, candidates bring 
high academic records into the program. At the site of this study, for example, the 
minimum requirement for admission is a 3.0 grade point average (GPA). M any 
candi dates have higher G PA sand even a few have master’s degrees. However, critics 
of the program contend that its graduates tend to have "greater difficulties in the 
classroom” (Darling-Hammond, Chung, & Frelow, 2002, p. 286). 

A Theoretical Construct 

The goal of critical reflection is to help candidates interpret, evaluate, and 
critique their teaching and uncover the tension between practice and the broader 
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social and cultural context in which teaching is embedded (Freire, 2000; Hatton & 
Smith, 1995; Smyth, 1989; Van M anen, 1977). Similarly, Shor and Freire (1987) 
argue that literacy learning is about the production of new knowledge based on 
two dimensions— critical reflection and action— where individuals relate literacy 
to social-cultural contexts of education and challenge, critique and transform their 
worlds. Reflecting on the I ink between theory and practice, Frei re (2000) argues that 
the interaction between critical reflection and action produces praxis: "the action 
and reflection of men and women upon their world in order to transform it" (p. 79). 
This theoretical shiftfrom a knowledge transmission-oriented approach to critical 
reflection requires teachers to critically examinetheiractionsand connect teaching 
to the socio-economic structure of the broader society with the goal of changing 
the social conditions of inequality and be transformative (Hatton & Smith, 1995; 
Nieto, 2006; Wenger, 2005). 

The notion of critical literacy, built on reflection and action, emphasizes the need 
for teacher education to develop candidates’ ability to understand texts as a social 
construct that reflects ideas, perspectives, beliefs, and assumptions held by some 
social groups. Working from sociological perspectives, Street (2003), Freire (2000), 
Luke (1997), and Bourdieu (1991) argue for theoretical understandings that frame 
teachingintermsof interconnectionsbetween I iteracy pedagogiesand social structures 
in which classroom practices are embedded. Hence, Bourdieu (1991) contends that 
literacy teaching/I earning should be viewed within the context of the wider structures 
of power relations: thesocial, economic, and cultural conditionsof thebroader society. 
Bourdieu’s (1991, 1986) theory of capital and related notions of linguistic habitus, 
social, economic, and cultural capital becomes a powerful framework for teachers 
to analyze contexts of teaching, reflect on practice, and develop insights into how 
social structures and cultural forces mediate I iteracy teaching/learning. Viewed from 
this theoretical position, the role of teacher education programs is, therefore, to help 
candidates acquire skills for questioning, challenging, critiquing, and transforming 
the relationship between texts, language and social structures. 

In hiseffortto understand how theoretical know I edge is translated into curricula 
development and school practice, Van M anen (1977) uses a critical reflection model 
and identifies three interrelated and intertwined hierarchical levelsof reflection. The 
first level— technical— is concerned with the technical application of knowledge to 
achieve certain ends. Hatton and Smith (1995) contend that technical reflection deals 
witheffectivemeansof achieving specific educational ends.Thesecond level— practi¬ 
cal— deals with how individuals combine technical and practical reflection to engage 
in examinations, analyses, and interpretative understandings of concepts: meanings, 
knowledge, and their purposes. The third level—critical provides a critique of the 
social conditions of teaching by relating literacy instruction to the broader sociopo¬ 
litical context of instruction. These categories are opened to contestation. 

In a similar effort to connect theory with practice, Schon (1987), on theother 
hand, identifies two levelsof theories of action: "reflection-on-action" and "reflec- 
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tion-i n-action" (p. 26). Schon (1987) defines reflection-on-action as thinking back 
on a previous action to uncover how specific behavior brings about a particular 
outcome. Schon (1987) also explains reflection-in-action as thinking and reshaping 
while the action is on-going. While the first theory has no immediate connection 
to present action, the second seeks to modify the action while in progress. 

VanM anen’s (1977) and Schon's (1987) postulationsontheconnectionsbetween 
theory and practice are complementary and crucial to effective teacher preparation: 
how to prepare candidates to makethelinkages between “economic structures, social 
and cultural conditions, and the way schooling works” (Smyth, 1989, p. 4). Both Van 
M anen (1977) and Schon (1987) conceptual izeteachi ng in termsof: (a) teacher think¬ 
ing and teacher action, (b) teacher making connections between specific contexts of 
teaching and personal experiences, and (c) a practice where candidates evaluate and 
critique the social structures in which teaching isembedded. 


Review of Related Literature 

Thepioneering research of Smyth (1989), Schon (1987), and Van M anen (1977) 
lays the foundation forthe central roleof reflection in teacher education. Korthagen 
(2001) notes its potential as "an important means to link theory and practice" (p. 12). 
Wenger (2005) contendsthat reflective practice helps teachers to focuson the relation¬ 
ship between practice and theory, which is "always a complex, interactive one" (p. 
48). This focus on the central roleof reflection in teacher education is crucial. Schon 
(1987) denounces thetraditional technical-rationality approach of teacher education 
that separates theory from practice and proposes reflection-in-action—where candi¬ 
dates use the specificity of their particular contexts to construct knowledge. 

Following Schon (1987), researchers in teacher education have provided sub¬ 
stantive studies in reflective practice (e.g., Hatton & Smith, 1995; Korthagen, 2001; 
Smyth, 1989). For example, Wenger (2005) and Lave (1996), both theorists, refine 
and extend the notion of reflective practice. Together they argue that teaching is 
a process of participation in social practice and that reflection serves as a vehicle 
for exploring possibilities, reinventing the self and at the same time transforming 
society. Wenger(2005) positsthatengagementand imagination arecentral to reflec¬ 
tive practices. Wenger (2005) also contends that a reflective practice "combines the 
ability both to engage and to distance—to identify with an enterprise as well as to 
view it in context, with the eyes of an outsider" (p. 217). From the perspective of 
teaching as a social participation, while engagement affords teachers opportunities 
to expand the possibilitiesfor learning, imagination allowsthem to relate teaching 
to broader sociopolitical contexts. 

M any studies have experimented with different pedagogical approaches for 
preparing reflective teachers, including portfolio, journal writing, case studies, 
interactive writing, and videotapes. W hi I e the avail ability of large number of stud¬ 
ies in reflective teaching seems to point to abundant research in teacher education, 
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critical reflection is in reality under-researched and under-theorized in the specific 
field of literacy teacher education. M ostoftheavailablestudiestendtofocusontwo 
areas: (a) Characteristics of literacy teacher candidate’s reflective teaching, and (b) 
pedagogical strategies that enhance literacy reflective practice as candidates learn 
to teach literacy. It is, therefore, not a surprise that many of the existing studies 
do not investigate how candidates critique their practice to better understand the 
sociopolitical context of teaching. 

However, a few studies have begun to examine the issue of critical reflection as 
a tool of preparing I iteracy teacher candidatesto make connections between teaching 
and wider social contexts. Richardson and M urray (2007) explore how reflective 
practice i n I iteracy methods courses hel ps preservice I iteracy teachers gain critical 
consciousness and conclude that such candidates gain "an informed perspective 
to improve learning and practice” (p. 76) when they reflect on the social-cultural 
forces that shape their practice. Also, Jones and Enriquez (2009) explore the in¬ 
terplay between students' formal learning and their personal, social and political 
experiences. The study suggests that teacher education programs should prepare 
candidates who are committed to teaching critical practices that prepare students 
to challenge the reproduction of power relations in schools. Beans and Stevens 
(2002) examine the effect of scaffolded reflection in literacy education coursesfor 
candidates.Thefindingsshow that the candidates tend to rely on societal discourse 
to reflect existing ideologies rather than challenging them. Also, Elish-Pi per (2001) 
uses teaching inquiry projects to promote reflection. Shearguesthatthecandidates 
enhance their knowledge bases of literacy instruction through the project. 

The above literature review points to the fact that teacher education programs 
use different approaches for reflection. M any of the approaches fail to carefully 
delineate teaching strategies that might scaffold ALLTs' thinking and teaching 
beyond existing schemas. In particular, many reflective approaches do not clearly 
identify strategies that can help ALLTs critically analyze and critique structural 
inequalitiesoftheschool in ways that "deepen their understandingsofthecontextual 
and socio-political dimensions of teaching practice” (Roskosetal., 2001, p. 598). 
However, because of the confusion in reflective practice, Roskosetal. (2001) argue 
that "much remains muddled and confused as to its purpose, development, and role 
in preparing new teachers of reading” (p. 596). Therefore, the contribution of this 
study isto provide: (a) a conceptual frame for teaching and assessing reflection, (b) 
an explicit instruction model, and (c) a frame of socio-contextual issues involved 
in teaching literacy. 


Context of the Study 

The study was conducted in a public university in Southern California. The 
teacher education division of the university has a total of about 151 candidates in 
both the elementary and high school credential programs. The teacher candidates 
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work as interns,full-timeand substitute teachers, and teacher assistants. They attend 
classes between 4:00 p.m. and 10 p.m. M ondays to Fridays. The student popula¬ 
tion is about 90% Hispanic and 10% W hite. The university is situated in a county 
of 142,361 people. M ore than 81% of the county’s population is H ispanic while 
WhitesandAfrican-Americansaccountfor 12.37% and 3.95%, respectively. A bout 
25% of residents live below the poverty line, as compared to statewide 13.4% (U.S. 
Census Website). 


Methodology 

This is a self-study. Self-study as used in this study refers to teachers' effort 
at investigating their practices to better inform teaching and improve students' 
learning (Loughran, 2004). Pinnegarand Russell (1995) cited in Loughran (2004) 
define self-study as teachers' work to "investigate questions[s] of practice... that 
are individually importantly and also of broader interest to the teacher education 
community" (p. 9).Thestudies of Loughran and Russel I (2002) and Samaras (2002) 
provide some methodological justifications for the design of the study. Loughran 
(2007) argues that the goal of self-study is the teacher's desire to "better align their 
teaching intents with their teaching actions" (p. 12). Samaras, Beck, Freese, and 
Kosnik (2005), LaBoskey (2004), and Samaras (2002) arguefor a methodological 
approach that emphasizes the interplay between theories of teaching and actual 
practice within a particular classroom setting. Video reflection is, therefore, ap¬ 
propriate for this study as it provided theALLTs the opportunity to explore how 
they could enhance the quality of teaching and improve student learning. 

Participants 

Forty-four A LLTs participated in the study. There were 30 female (68.18%) 
and 14 (31.82%) male participants. Also, there were 37 (84.10%) Hispanics, six 
(13.63%) Caucasians, and one (2.27%) biracial. T he age of the participants ranged 
from 26 to 47. Twenty-three (52.28%) participants were full-time teachers. Full¬ 
time teachers had first degrees and had been hired to teach by their school districts 
whi lecompleti ng thei r credenti als. AI so, ni ne parti ci pants (20.45%) were uni versity 
interns. University interns were in a program designed for individuals who were 
teaching whi lecompleti ng their credenti als. They had first degrees before they were 
enrolled in the internship program. Interns had their own classrooms and were paid 
by their school districts. Eight (18.18%) were substitute teachers. 

The participants were enrol led in two methods courses: SkillsinTeaching Read¬ 
ing in Secondary School and Teaching and Learning in the Content Area.The two 
courses shared the same philosophical framework, to: (a) provide the participants 
ski I Isfor critical reflection and (b) provide them with thedevelopment of conceptual 
and practical tools for teaching literacy. 
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Explicit Instruction 

Figure 1 summarizes the procedure for the study. The course lasted 16 weeks. 
On the first day of class, the professor led the class in defining critical reflection 
as a way of deconstructing and reconstructing teaching through a deep analysis of 
practice. The goal of critical reflection as conceived in this study is to help ALLTs 
develop teaching practices that: (a) challenge and confront social and cultural 
contexts of school i ng and exi sti ng structural i nequal iti es i n the broader society, and 
(b) draw on students’ social and cultural capital in ways that affirm their cultures, 
languages, values, experiences and perspectives. The goal here was to provide an 
alternative to the participants' common, simplistic view of reflection: looking at 
your teaching to understand what went well, what did not, and what you need to 
change. Furthermore, as part of the required texts for the two courses, the professor 
provided all participants hyper link (in the syllabus) to websites to read Hatton’s 
and Smith's (1995) and Smyth's (1989) papers about teacher reflection. During the 
second week, the professor led theclass in discussion of thefour levels of critical 
reflection by Smyth (1989): 

Level 1: Describing: (a) Describe, explain concrete teaching events, (b) 

Find the meaning of the event, (c) Provide an account of how the event 
happened as a basis for analysis. 


Figure I 

Phases of Explicit Instruction for the Study 


Phase 1: Instruction (Week 1 - 3) 


Phase 2: Practice in Reflection (Week 4-12) 


-Whole-class discussion of reflective teaching 


-Whole-class practice of videotape reflection 

-Professor-led analysis of Hatton & Smith 


-ALLTs posted reflections on research papers 

(1995) and Smyth (1989) 


-Professor modeled, scaffolded reflective 

-Class discussion of four levels of reflection 


teaching 

-Professor-led discussion of video inductive 


-ALLTs posted weekly reflection 

analysis procedure 


-Professor provided feedback 


Phase 4: Reflection and Sharing (Week 15-16) Phase 3: Implementation (Week 13 -14) 


-ALLTs watched their videotapes many times 
-ALLTs wrote drafts of their reflection 
-ALLTs posted video reflection on TaskStream 


-ALLTs noted principals and parents 
-ALLTs planned their instruction 
-ALLTs taught and videotaped their teaching 
-ALLTs collected students' papers, artifacts 
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Level 2: Informing: (a). Explore principles that inform classroom, (b). 
Develop theories of teaching based on particular classroom situations 
(theory-in-use). 

Level 3: Confronting: (a). Ask questions about your theory, practice, 
assumptions, beliefs and values about teaching (b). Situate your theory/ 
practice in broader social contexts. 

Level 4: Reconstructing: (a).Takea position aboutthemeaning of teaching. 

(b) Describe what action you will taketo change the situation. 

A s homework, the parti ci pants w rote a two and a half page reflecti on on H atton 
and Smith's (1995) and Smyth's (1989) papers and uploaded their answers to the 
discussion board for all members of the class to read. During the third week, the 
professor led the cl ass i n the discussi on of vi deotape i nductive analysi s procedures. 
For practice, the participants watched a videotape, identified and developed teach¬ 
ing events (presented in the videotape) into categories. The categories were then 
coded as group reading, individual reading, questioning, sharing ideas, providing 
clarification and making arguments. A Iso, the participants practiced how to develop 
hypotheses from the teaching events and provided possible explanations for them. 
The activity allowed them to learn how to develop categories grounded in the data 
from their videotapes. 

During the practicein reflection phase, the professor scaffolded critical reflec¬ 
tion. One video clip was selected for a class activity. The participants watched it 
and responded to the following questions: (a) Define critical literacy teaching (b) 
Is critical literacy important in teacher education? If yes, why? (c) Which positions 
and perspectives are represented in the videotape? (c) In what ways did the teacher 
connect instruction with the social and cultural conditions of the students? and (d) 
What kinds of structural constraints (e.g., district/school policies, resources, etc.) 
do you think shape the teacher's practice? Each group presented its work to the 
class.T hecourseprofessor provided feedback.Thisactivity wasdesigned to provide 
theALLTs practice on how to ascribe specific meanings to teaching/learning in 
videotapes and how to frameand reframe the problems teachers face in classrooms 
(Hatton & Smith, 1995; Smyth, 1989). 

In addition, the participants reflected on the teaching/learning in the class, 
posted a question weekly and answered another participant's question on the dis¬ 
cussion board. I nstruction for the weekly reflection was posted on the discussion 
board: (i) reflect critically on the topic covered in class and write half a page (or 10 
sentences) for each posting, and (ii) read course textbooks, journal articles, peers' 
postings, and websites before posting your response. The rubric for grading the 
postings also was posted on the discussion board. The rubric emphasized that: (i) 
each participant must post a response per week; (ii) each posting must be substan¬ 
tive, that is, extensive and directly answers the question of the week in 10 or more 
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sentences; and (iii) each posting must show evidence that the author evaluates and 
i nteg rates know I edgefromdifferentsources—coursetexts, journal articles, websites, 
and also make connections with thei r teachi ng.Thiswasa required assignment and 
accounted for 30% of the course grade. 

At the implementation phase, the participants advised school principals of the 
need to videotape their classroom and also sent permission slips to parents. Also, 
they were asked not to use any identifying information such as names of schools 
and students. The ALLTs taught and videotaped a 20-minute lesson. They were 
askedtousemini-DV (Digital Video) cameras with Firewire (IEEE 1394) capability, 
or Flip Cameras with USB connections. 

During the reflection and sharing phase, theALLTs watched the videotapes and 
then responded to structured questions: (i) identify one or two teaching events in 
your videotapeanddescribethemeaningsand significance, (ii)descri bethestrategy 
you used to respond to them, (iii) explain a specific literacy theory that informs 
the use of the strategy, (iv) what do the strategy and theory indicate to you about 
your beliefs, values, assumptions, and literacy teaching, (v) what are the factors 
that constrain your practice, and (vi) what will you do differently if you teach this 
lesson to the same group of students again? 

The research questions were grounded in the theoretical framework provided 
by Smyth (1989). The framework is summarized as: (a) teaching is an activity that 
can be reflected on and critiqued i n the context of practice, (b) analyses of concrete 
classroom events allow teachers to build accounts of teaching and use their own 
voices to describe them, and (c) reflective practice prepares teachers to situate 
teaching in the broader context, question and challenge the way schooling works. 
For content validity of the research questions, two professors of literacy education 
had earlier read the instrument and offered suggestions. 

The participants responded to structured questions to narrow the scope of their 
responses. F rom past experiences of teaching the courses, the course professor had 
observed that ALLTs tended to provide broad answers when given open-ended 
questions. Structured survey allowed theALLTs to provide more focused, deep- 
level, and meaningful reflection. In particular, the design of the survey allows the 
researcherto providea model of critical reflective questions that may shapeA L LTs' 
understanding of how schooling work. In addition, the critical questions may help 
ALLTsdevelopinterpretativeframeworksforstructural critiquesof schools'policies 
and practices. Loughan (2004) argues that "at the core of [the] teacher education 
practices is the practitioner’s desire to influence their students' learning” (p. 12). 

Sources of Data 

M ultiple sources of data were used to allow for triangulation of findings: (a) 
Reflection on two research papers: The professor downloaded and printed out each 
of the participant’s two-page reflection on Hatton and Smith (1995) and Smyth 
(1989). (b) Weekly reflections: The researcher also printed out the participants' 
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weekly reflections. In all, there were 291 postings, (c) Videotape reflection : The 
professor dow nloaded and pri nted the parti ci pants’ responses to the research ques- 
tions from theTaskStream. 


Method of Data Analysis 

Thematicanalysistechnique(M ackey& Gas,2005) wasusedtoanalyzedatafor 
this study. First, the professor carefully read the participants' reflections on essays, 
weekly reflections and responses to the research questions many times to discover 
and categorize the data into patterns of ideas, concepts, argument chains, and topics 
of discussion that were pertinent to the research questions and other viewpoints 
(Strauss & Corbin, 1990). The emergent patterns and themes were developed into 
a categorization scheme: critiquing practice, describing practice, connecting prac¬ 
tice with the classroom, linking practice with broader society, and using theory 
to guide practice. The coding system allowed the researcher to explore what the 
participants knew, how that knowledge shaped the way they experienced teaching 
and the way they developed insights in specific situations. The researcher trained 
a master’s student to code the data again to establish the reliability of the coding 
system. The two raters used the same code. The categorizations were subjected to 
intra-rater reliability tests to determine the level of similarity between two ratings. 
The intra-rater reliability was then calculated using a simple percentage of agree¬ 
ment. The intra-rater reliability ranged from 0 to 100% where 100% indicated a 
case of complete agreement between the two times the categorizations were rated. 
Table 1 showed that each categorization had a high percentage intra-rater reliability 
rate at 92.01%, 95.47%, 91.90%, 84.07%, and 88.25% respectively. 


Findings 

The research objective of this study was to examine how theALLTs increased 
their capacities for critical reflection after exposure to explicit instruction about 
reflective practice in literacy methods courses. Three to four responses were cho¬ 
sen to exemplify each theme so that the samples represented a generalization of 
the participants. Also, the participants were assigned pseudonyms for anonymity. 


Table I 

Inter-Rater Reliability of Categorizations 


Sub-categorization 

Percentages 

a. Critique practice 

92.01% 

b. Describe practice 

95.47% 

c. Connect practice with classroom 

91.90% 

d. Link practice with broader society 

84.07% 

e. Lack of theory to guide practice 

88.25% 
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Furthermore, a brief profile of each participant whose narrative was analyzed was 
provided. The findings are presented next. 

The Participants Critiqued and Questioned Their Own Practice 

The participants critiqued their practice by deconstructing teaching to identify 
specific problems, examine details of the problem-situation, and deliberate alter¬ 
natives. They developed the skill for using reflection as a tool of developing an 
understanding of teaching through interpretation of practice. For example, Andres 
(40 years old), H ispanic, high school university intern, wrote: 

Even though I have gained an immense amount of knowledge in teaching, I some¬ 
times fall back into the way I was taught certain materials such as vocabulary in 
this instance. The way[s] I attempted to teach the vocabulary words were much 
I ike I was taught when I was in the 7th grade. I was taught by being told to look up 
words in the dictionary and write a sentence for each one. I now realize that using 
this strategy . . . discouragefs] students from learning that words have multiple 
and value-laden meanings. 

On what he needed to do to improve, Andres explained that he would encour¬ 
age group discussions so that students could read the passages to find contextual 
meanings. Hefurther explained: 

I will use semantic mapping to provide visual display to help them understand and 
explore words... I will also use enrichment activities that allow my students to relate 
vocabulary meanings to their own lives. Asmy students are Latinos, I will ask them 
to use their language and culture as resources for vocabulary development. 

Similarly, Jessenia (35 years), H ispanic, high school substitute teacher, used 
reflection to probe and gain an understanding of his practice: 

An important lesson that I learned was that I needed to pay a close attention to 
content of reading materials... I realized that I focused on literal level interpreta¬ 
tion of the text. As we constantly talked of critical literacy in this course, I need to 
go beyond the obvious message in the story and push my students to analyze the 
text at deeper levels. I think I should have asked them to consider how the issues of 
race, ethnicity, gender and socioeconomic status were presented in the story. A Iso 
I should have asked them to read the visual images for any hidden message. 

J essenia reflected on what she could have done differently: 

If I teach this lesson again, I will like to divide my student into small groups. 

I will ask them to: (a) examine why the author wrote about illegal immigrants 
(b) explain why Latino pictures were used in the story, (c) why the author used 
"illegal immigrants" instead of undocumented workers, (d) Who benefit from 
stories such as this? (e) Identify stereotypes in the visual images and story, and 
(e) Rewrite the story with drawings to provide an alternative viewpoint of im¬ 
migration and Latinos. 
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B renda (32 years old), H ispanic, elementary school intern teacher, summarized 
her understanding of Hatton and Smith (1995) and Smyth (1989) this way: 

There are too many people outside the school system that tell teachers and educators 
what is that they need to teach in their classrooms.. .They tell us what to teach and 
we teach it, whether we think it is the right material to teach or not, we have to teach 
it or we kiss our career goodbye. As the school system is constituted today, teachers 
are in classrooms to transfer information to students... We go to school [university] to 
learn all these strategies on how to be effective teachers... but once we get our own 
classrooms... we are handed this book of know ledge [a code for scripted textbooks] 
and it is that knowledge we have to pass down to our students... It is time to stand up 
for ourselves and make our own history and write our own teaching method. 

T he narratives above showed that A ndres recogni zed the danger of f al I i ng back to 
theoldway he was taughtvocabulary development,] esseniaacknowledgedherfailure 
to encourage her students to engage in higher level analysis of the text, and Brenda 
provided a critiqueof her school. Data analysis suggests at leastfour crucial findings. 
First, the participants make connections between practice and past literacy learning 
experiences. This is crucial as it suggests that prior experiences of literacy learning 
can influence new learning and how candidates interpret their roles as teachers. This 
suggests that methods professors can use explicit teaching to scaffold candidates' 
thinking to elicit ideas about influences of prior experiences on teaching. 

Second, the participants become conscious of the fact that literacy texts are not 
neutral but are sites of multiple interpretations, competing interests and values. This 
means that candidates' need to develop a repertoire of practicein literacy instruction 
as a means of scaffol di ng students' access to chal I engi ng texts. T hi rd, the parti ci pants 
raise the possibility of transformative pedagogy where candidates learn to teach stu¬ 
dents to draw on experiences to interpret texts and make connections to the society. 
Through explicit instruction in critical reflection, Jessenialearnsto teach students how 
texts are used to position social groups, to empower or disempower certain groups 
and how students can be taught to present alternative viewpoints to what they read. 
Fourth, Brenda criticizes the power relations between teachers and the school system: 
the ways the school structure constrains what teachers do in classes. 

T hedata i ndi cate thatA L LT scan beexplicitly taught a critical analytical frame¬ 
work that prepares them to evaluateteaching and reshape literacy practices. Critical 
literacy theorists such as Street (2003), Luke (1997) and F rei re (2000) contend that 
literacy instruction isshaped by the forces of the broader society. Therefore, reflec¬ 
tion should help A LLTs construe teaching as a process of uncovering, interpreting, 
understanding and making connections between "cultural conditions [of teaching] 
and the way schooling works" (Smyth, 1989, p. 4). 

Explicit critical reflection in this study provides A LLTs a space to create per¬ 
sonalized narratives that speak to teaching experiences and reflect the participants' 
voices as they provide descri ptions of concrete teaching events. This kind of codifi¬ 
cation is necessary for A LLTs to build an account of practices for critical reflection. 
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A Iso, ital lows them to critically deconstruct and reconstructteaching with a view to 
developing practices shaped byemerging understandings of classroom realitiesand 
personal experiences. However, reflective practice in teacher education programs 
rarely prepares A LLTs to engage in this type of higherlevel of reflection, where 
they focus on how to meet the challenges raised by the complexities of literacy 
instruction resulting from difference, diverse and contradictory perspectives and 
backgrounds. Nor does it usually require A L LTs to examine past literacy experi¬ 
ences in light of what they are learning for the purpose of extending pedagogical 
actions and thinking. 


The Participant Made Connections 
between Teaching Literacy and the Wider Society 

A key issuefor teaching literacy is teachers’ ability to grapple with the complex 
issues of literacy and schooling in multilingual, multicultural and diverse cognitive 
abilities in the U.S. classrooms. The participants in this study situated reflective 
practice in the wider social-cultural context in which literacy teaching is embed¬ 
ded. For instance, Ashley (28 years old), Caucasian, university intern in special 
education in an elementary school, wrote: 

I have special education students in my class. The students vary in their abilities. 
Their ages range from 5 to 10 (kindergarten to fourth grade) and have abilities 
ranging from reading simple 3-letter sight words to being unable to understand 
symbols.. .The problem as I reflect on this videotape is the school district expects 
us to teach them to read at grade-level because of the new policy that requires 
special education students to be mainstreamed into the regular classrooms. The 
question nobody is asking is whether the students have the ability to work in 
regular classes. The school does not even give me the tool to teach multiple age- 
levels, diverse learning experiences, and different learning abilities. Our methods 
course professor talked of educational technology for teaching students but such 
materials are not available in schools. 

In her reflection, J udy (35 years old), biracial, elementary school intern teacher, 
wrote: 

M y teaching isimpacted by my students' diversebackgroundsandthevarying degrees 
of [E nglish] language development. A s E L L s [E ngl ish language learners], they vary 
in English language proficiency, ranging from beginning to advanced levels.. .Their 
[English] language ability definitely affects their learning. If we know this, why then 
are many students of diverse abilities lumped together into one class. 

In his weekly reflection, Jose (39 years old) Hispanic, full-time elementary 
school teacher, argued that: 

It is important to acknowledge and incorporate students' background and language 
into teaching practices... M any of them do not know English ... But by using a 
student's culture and language I can get them to participate more in class because... 
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they can relate to the language and culture being used ... By doing this, the teacher 
is signaling to students that their home values, culture, and language are welcome 
in the class. 

Ann (42 years old), Caucasian, high school substitute teacher, wrote in her 
weekly reflection: 

I think incorporating a student's background culture and language is a great way 
to show that you care and [you] are interested in what they believed in. This is 
a good way to show interest in them and build positive relationships with your 
students. Especially with the adolescent children [students] this makes literacy 
learning meaningful and relates reading and writing to their prior experiences. If 
a teacher incorporates the students' culture into a literacy lesson this make them 
feel comfortable and also proud of their culture. This will be a building block to 
find out what their interests are, and what other interests they might have that you 
don't know about. 

The above narratives show that the participants reflected on the difference 
between the school district expectations and the stark realities of teaching special 
education pupils without resources. Jose and Ann, for example, reflected on the 
centrality of students' sociocultural identity in literacy teaching. Through explicit 
instruction model, they conceptualized literacy teaching in terms of students' cul¬ 
tures, languages, background, interests, and experiences. 

The narratives suggested that an important aspect of reflection is the partici¬ 
pants’ ability to situate practice in the wider society. This finding is important in 
two ways. First, the participants moved the discourse from a focus on themselves as 
teachers to casta critical look at the social and institutional constraints that shaped 
teaching. By referencing classrooms as local contexts, the participants began the 
process of questioning and understanding tensions between learning to teach and 
literacy teaching in real-life classrooms. In this way, they gained insights into teach¬ 
ing through the interaction between experiences, classroom realities, and school 
policies in which literacy teaching is situated. Second, the participants disrupted 
the traditional student-teacher relationship and moved beyond just imparting 
knowledge to students to begin a process of critical reflection where they focused 
on what students brought to the classroom: languages, cultures, values, traditions, 
and perspectives. 

The finding that the A L LT s i n this study link literacy instruction to the school 
context is contrary to the findings of Beans and Stevens (2002) that candidates do 
not make connections to specific classrooms in which teaching is embedded. By 
using explicit instruction, the professor encourages the ALLTs to become con¬ 
scious of "the processes that inform the day-to-day aspects of their teaching with 
the wider political and social realities within which it occurs" (Smyth, 1989, p. 
7). The finding suggests that role of critical reflection is to familiarize candidates 
with the complex issues that relate to teaching literacy and schooling with the goal 
of helping them to address those issues. Also, the ALLTs recognize the cultural 
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capital students bring to the school. Bourdieu (1986) defines cultural capital as the 
habits, embodied practices, dispositions, attitudes, and language that individuals 
have learned. Bourdieu (1986) argues that cultural capital has different values in 
different social contexts and influenced by the relations of power. 

Through explicit instruction in critical reflective practice, the methods course 
professor encouraged the participants to construct literacy as a social practice that is 
usual ly embedded i n people's world-view and identity.Thepartici pants acknowledged 
thelegitimacy of students’ cultural background and accord symbolic capital to learn¬ 
ers’cultural and linguistic identities (Bourdieu, 1986; Smyth, 1989). However, teacher 
education programs rarely use explicit instruction to prepare teacher candidates to 
deploy critical reflection to develop conscious awareness and deliberative thinking 
about contexts of literacy teaching. If the goal of teacher education programs is to 
respond to the challenges and demands of literacy instruction in diverse classrooms, 
thefindingsheresuggestaneedto useexplicitinstructionto prepare teachers to use 
critical reflection to develop a more complex understanding of teaching. 

The Participants Articulated General Literacy Teaching/Learning Principles 
That Informed Their Specific Situations and Contexts of Practice 

A crucial aspect of teaching is teachers' ability to reflect on the specificity of 
situations and ask how a particular theory is related to particular situations and 
contexts of specific classrooms. However, the participants in this study provided 
only general theoretical knowledgethatmediated therel ationshi p between whatthey 
know (e.g. content knowledge and skills) and action (e.g. teaching). For instance, 
Leon, Caucasian, elementary school teacher, wrote: 

Constructivism is a main theory that was part of my literacy instruction throughout 
the implementation of instruction. Since constructivism calls for the activating 
of students' background knowledge... I was asking students to go back to what 
they knew about the topic because I did not give them definitions; they had to 
construct their definitions. 

Similarly, Rose (32 years), Hispanic, high school full-timeteacher, wrote: 

A specific pedagogical theory which corresponds [grounds] with my literacy 
instruction is Gardner's Multiple Intelligences Theory. By having my students 
work in groups I was tapping into their interpersonal skills. They were working 
and interacting with one another in order to come up with synonyms and antonyms 
for their vocabulary word. I was tapping into their visual/spatial skills by having 
them construct a word definition chart... I also tapped into their linguistic skills 
by first showing them ... how to read words, definitions and sentences out aloud 
as well as write them down. The theory states that people have different skills and 
tend to learn in different ways. 

In addition, Savannah (24 years old), Hispanic, elementary school intern teacher, 
w rote: 
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A specific educational theory that informs my literacy instruction in this video 
is that of the multiple intelligences. It was important for me to address all areas 
of intelligences and levels of learning in the lesson. In this lesson, I wanted my 
students to use different intelligences such as linguistic, spatial, interpersonal, etc. 
to interpret the literacy text. 

Stella (23 years old) Hispanic, elementary school intern teacher, wrote: 

The theory of literacy thatl am using comes from both Howard Gardner. Gardner 
proposed eight different intelligences that account for a broader range of human 
potential in children and adults. . . Gardner believed that we as people should 
place equal attention on individuals who show gifts in the other intelligences: the 
artists, architects, musicians, naturalists, designers, dancers, therapists, entrepre¬ 
neurs, and others who enrich the world in which we live. The theory of multiple 
intelligences also has strong implications for student learning and development 
which is why I used it in my instruction. 

The narratives above indicated that the participants provided textbook-based, 
generic, conceptual theory that potentially applied to many different contexts. 
While Leon used constructivism theory to explain his practice, Rose, Savannah, 
and Stella relied on Gardner's theory. However, the participants did not seem to 
makea distinction between educational theories (e.g., Gardner’s theory) and literacy 
theoriessuchascognitiveorpsycholinguistic, social constructivism, sociocultural, 
critical literacy, and multi literacies. An understanding of the difference between the 
two types of theories will provideALLTs knowledge of conceptual and practical 
tools for literacy instruction in their future classrooms. 

M ore importantly, the participants did not provide an explanation of the par¬ 
ticular and situational knowledge of classrooms where they taught. WhileALLTs 
need an understanding of the general theories to guide practice, they also need to 
articulate how a particular theory relates to particular situations and contexts of 
teaching. In the cases in this study, the knowledge of theory-in-use might better 
serve the participants rather than conceptual, abstract knowledge. 

This analysi s suggests that expl icit i nstructi on di d not prepare the partici pants 
to better explore the context-specific knowledge necessary to understand the"here 
and now” actions of their classrooms. Schon (1987) argues that tacit knowledge 
is perceptual and context-related. Situated pedagogical theories enable candidates 
to better articulate explanatory principles that inform practice (Korthagen et al 
2001). This means the participants need to develop skills to articulate the knowl¬ 
edge of particular facts of specific situations in order to proffer the right solutions 
to specific problems (Smyth, 1989). They could be encouraged to: (a) identify the 
many meanings of a situation in their classrooms, (b) formulate the problem, (c) 
think of the potential reasons for the situation, and (d) construct many strategies 
for dealing with the situation. 
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Implications for Teacher Education Programs 

The research objective of this study was to assess the use of explicit instruc¬ 
tion as a strategy for teaching critical reflection in literacy methods courses. The 
findings showed that explicit instruction prepared the ALLTs to critique practice 
and create personal i zed narratives that speak to thei r experi ences. T he study further 
showed that explicit instruction prepared A L LTs to examine the complex relation¬ 
ship between teaching and the broader social structures. 

The findings have significant implications for literacy teacher educators who 
may want to implement strategies to help their students become critical reflective 
teachers. First, professors may use scaffolding to help candidates think beyond 
existing schemas to higher levels of critical reflection (Roskosetal., 2001). ALLTs 
and professors can jointly watch videotapes to identify and discuss specific teaching 
events where discussions of general theories are appropriate and others where the 
articulation of the knowledge of theory-in-usemay better explain what candidates 
do. For example, professors can askALLTsto discuss why and how interpersonal, 
linguistic, or visual/spatial skills (Gardner’s theory) are appropriate in a specific 
teaching situation. In this way, ALLTs can learn how to create equalizing condi¬ 
tions for students’ learning by using diverse strategies to reach all learners. Second, 
professors can model critical reflection by encouraging their students to ask critical 
questions such as: Flow does my teaching draw on my students' linguistic, social 
and cultural experiences? Flow do I design teaching to promote the cultural well¬ 
being and agency of my students? Flow do I teach literacy to prepare my students 
to critique and change inequalities rooted in the existing socio-economic structure 
of the broader society? Here, modeling affords professors opportunities to prepare 
their students to develop the capacity to understand the politico-economic contexts 
in which schooling is embedded and how human agency and institutional factors 
(e.g., resources and school policies) constrain teaching. 


Conclusion 

The study demonstrates how an explicit instruction—videotape reflections, 
discussions, modeling, feedback, and scaffolding—can provide an effective con¬ 
ceptual framework for teaching critical reflection in literacy teacher education 
programs. Explicit instruction model provided the ALLTs the skill to describe 
specific teaching events, focus on meanings, and connect teaching to schools' 
social and cultural contexts. The findings in this study suggest that professors can 
use critical reflection to prepare A L LTs to challenge educational inequalities by 
culturally locating literacy teaching in the conditions and cultures of schools in 
which they are teaching. When A L LTs locate teaching in the broader political and 
social realities, they can then "begin to act on the world in a way that amounts to 
changing it” (Smyth, 1989, p. 7). 
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